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in religion and philosophy, to define what
we cannot yet know; but we ought to be
very tender of the old passionate beliefs,
the intense desire to credit noble and lofty
spirits, such as Buddha and Mahomet,
with some source of divinely given know-
ledge. Yet of course there is an inevitable
sadness when we find the old certainties
dissolving in mist; and we must be very
careful to substitute for them, if they slip
from our grasp, some sort of principle which
will give us freshness and courage. To me,
I confess, the tiny certainties of science are
far more inspiring than the most ardent
reveries of imaginative men. The knowledge
that there is in the world an inflexible order,
and that we shall see what we shall see, and
not what we would like to believe, is in-
finitely refreshing and sustaining. I feel
that I am journeying onwards into what is
unknown to me, but into something which
is inevitably there, and not to be altered by
my own hopes and fancies. It is like taking
a voyage, the pleasure of which is that the
sights in store are unexpected and novel;
for a voyage would be a very poor thing if
we kne\y exactly what lay ahead, and poorer
still if we could determine beforehand what